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The Fighting Fleets. By Ralph D. Paine. Boston and New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Said the old Scotch engineer in Mc Andrew's Hymn: 

What I ha' seen 
Since steam at sea began 

Leaves me no doubt for the machine. 
But what about the man? 

The romance of present-day reality which Kipling celebrated has 
been enthusiastically accepted by vast numbers of readers. And now, 
in this war, and on the sea even more than upon the land, this romance 
of actuality has been greatly accentuated, made enormously more com- 
plicated. The " machine " has not only acquired a huge new im- 
portance; it has taken to itself novel forms, of strange complexity 
and astonishing versatility. The modern destroyer comes measurably 
near to realizing McAndrew's idea of the " loco-boiler." Submarines 
render antiquated the fancies of Jules Verne. Air-craft of every 
imaginable description — air-planes, sea-planes, dirigibles, kite balloons, 
with any number of sub-varieties — make the prophetic visions of H. G. 
Wells seem prosaic in retrospect. In the midst of all this, old condi- 
tions have in some degree come back. Armed merchantmen with decks 
awash fight actions against submarines in a manner suggestive of the 
days of Paul Jones — yes, even sailing vessels have done this. Frail 
patrol boats — a new mosquito fleet, not unlike the ships of our older 
navy — tumble through the big seas off the French coast, racked from 
stem to stern, looking for a chance to battle with one of the newest 
products of man's warlike ingenuity. The little trawlers and drifters, 
manned by seamen of the old school, vary their work of dragging for 
mines by fighting not always unsuccessful battles with the German 
pirates. 

Confronted by all these new conditions, " the man " has proved 
equal to them. He has remained normal, and he has become immensely 
resourceful. The navy man continues to be jolly, efficient, full of zest. 
The trawler — whose story is an epic in itself — retains his usual 
phlegm. Every one knows that he may be at any time the victim of 
a grotesquely dreadful fate — but no one loses his nerve. The sole 
survivor of the crew of an English submarine labors methodically, 
scientifically, for two hours to extricate himself, and finally succeeds. 
A man in a kite balloon is towed behind a destroyer in a heavy gale, 
and is obliged to remain in the air, frightfully buffeted about, for 
twenty hours of cold and seasickness. He wanted to be transferred to 
the kite-balloon service, and probably will not permanently regret his 
choice. Men in all branches of the service perform amazing, hair- 
raising exploits as a matter of course. Submarines nose their way 
through mine fields and fight other submarines in the dark. Sea-planes 
—air-boats capable of lifting tons — fight battles with other air-craft 
high above the water and destroy the U-boats hiding under the sur- 
face. The destroyers, engaged in " the greatest game in the world "— 
a game so exciting and so exacting in its demand for " pep " that it 
has become eminently a young man's game — convoy fleets of merchant 
vessels in the dark, prepared to fight at an instant's notice or at no 
notice at all, in constant danger from collision as well as from possible 
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torpedoes; they plough through heavy seas, their decks at all angles, 
and wage mortal combats, the issues of which may be decided in a few 
moments. 

Men sometimes show the effect of the strain. But for the most 
part they give no sign of any emotion but joy in the game or earnest 
single-minded longing to get square with the Hun. Men are torpedoed 
several times, picked up after hours in life-boats, and on recovery from 
wounds or exhaustion return to the service. 

There is no end to the marvels of mechanical ingenuity and of 
human heroism which Ralph Paine presents in his book, The Fighting 
Fleets. He gives his readers an authentic view of the whole impres- 
sive and intricate spectacle of naval warfare as it is carried on to-day. 
His narrative is not at all technical ; it contains no chapters upon sea- 
power or upon naval strategy. It is rich in anecdote and it deals in- 
terestingly with the personalities of many notable men, French, English 
and Americans. Mr. Paine is a fluent and vigorous story-teller. He 
is accurately and adequately informing. He has covered every branch 
of the marine service with tiioroughness, and has exhibited it with the 
imaginative and emotional power that the subject requires. His story 
does not lack the touch of matter-of-courseness, of dry faithfulness to 
fact, of reserve, which is the professional tone. It is cheerful in man- 
ner, and there are bits of humor in it. It is far more than a mere 
report. 

Back of the romance of actuality and informing it is the " true 
romance" — the spirit that does great things, and that will win the 
war, the power that casts a glamor over horrors, that lures and urges 
men into sacrifice for a great cause. In Mr. Paine's book one may 
glimpse the true romance. 



Creative Impulse in Industry. By Helen Marot. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

The question which Miss Marot discusses is that of industrial 
education. 

Democracy proceeds upon the assumption that the most intelligent 
persons make the best citizens. Freedom of thought and of action, 
sufficient education to make thought and action intelligent and moral : 
these are the postulates of the American system. The type of educa- 
tion which has been held to fit this system best is what is called liberal 
education. 

Business, however, calls for specialized knowledge, and machine 
industry calls for specialized workers. Old-fashioned education, it is 
felt, does not any longer quite fill the bill ; it neither satisfies industrial 
requirements nor makes the workman who is subject to these require- 
ments a free and happy man. Just as the agricultural school is sup- 
posed to make the fanner at once more happy and more efficient, so 
the industrial school should make the worker not only more efficient, 
but more happy. 

We must not content ourselves with the first of these two condi- 
tions and a poor substitute for the second. A combination of industrial 



